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The Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruitsin their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Tuackxer, Superintendent. 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. ' 

. Newnovuse, Superintendent. 





Garden-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle called the Scurrre Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Caer, O H. Mitusr, C. Otns, Agents. 


Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants an 

. W. Burnuam, P 
Mrs. E. Warrrie.p, Superintendents. 
Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. : 
Mrs. 8. Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 


Paim-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. ; 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
~ D. J. Haux, Miller. 


Rann enemy Yr 
Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Crrcutar Office. 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Latre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, VT. 


rwvallingfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling=-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





A. 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published at the office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ‘(2a and 3rd) of the 
Onerpa ASSOCIATION. 


Price 12 1-2 cts. 
n@rPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 


Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

pee Persons writing to us on business con- 
necte with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 
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To-Day. 
BY CHARLES WILTON. 


Let dotards grieve ivr childhood’s days, 
And only those look back 

Whose wasted wealth or shattered health 
Betrays a shameless track. 

I cannot join in mourning time 
Forever oy away ; 

For, while I look on Nature's book, 
I’m thankful for to-day. 


The trees are still as fresh and green 
As ever branches were ; 

And, still in primal vigor seen, 
They wave their arms in air. 

The rivers sing the self-same song 
That they have sung for aye ; 

Whose burden, as they glide along, 
Is, “ God is here to-day.” 


There’s not a bird upon the bough, 
Or leaf upon the tree, 

But in the summer twilight now 
As sweetly sings to me. 

The bleakest wind that winter blows 
Can chase disease away, 

Ané shower blessings in the snows 
That hide the earth to-day. 


And every where a thousand gifts 
Invite us to rejoice— 

To grieve no more the days of yore, 
But raise a thankful voice ; 

That tell us, though the world were fair 
In years removed for aye, 

The earth and sky and sea and air 
As lovely are to-day. 


Then tell me not that childhood’s days 
Alone are fraught with joy ; 

That manhood’s fancy cannot raise 
The structures of the boy. 

The childish mind is lost in dreams 
Of pictures far away ; 

But man beholds majestic themes, 


The wonder of to-day. 


O ye whose eyes upbraiding rise, 
Pronouncing fate unjust— 

Who walk the earth with cherished hopes 
Low trailing in the dust! 

Discard a false, unmanly thrall, 
Nor own so weak a sway ; 

But hope in Him who gave you all, 
And thank Him for to-day. 





True Love. 

As love is that which the law requires, 
so it is that which the gospel produces, 
It is she distinguishing mark of Christi- 
anity—the test by which God's children 
know themselves and each other. John 
13: 35, 1 John 3:14. We gather from 
the Bible the following description of it : 

1. ‘ Love is of God ;’—it is ‘ the fruit of 
the Spirit ;—it is ‘shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost’ By this we 
understand that the quality of spirit 
properly called love, which is back of all 
external acts, is not produced by mere 
outward motives operating on our under- 
standings and susceptibilities—is not 
manufactured by the workings of our own 
wills, but is an infusion of the divine na- 
ture. ‘God is love :’ his Spirit possesses 
the loving quality in perfection. That 
loving quality is communicated to our 
spirits when we receive the Holy Ghost. 
Thus love—the fulfilling of the law—the 
robe of righteousness, is literally, not figu- 
ratively, the gift of God. As the water 
of the stream is identical with the water 
of the fountain, so love in us is identical 
with the love of God. 1 John 4: 7—13. 

2. ‘The breadth, and length, and 
height, and depth,’ of the love of God, is 
manifested in the cross of Christ. There 
perfect love acted itself out in the circum- 
stances of our nature ; the fountain pour- 
ed forth its treasures into the human 
channel. We must refer to this manifes- 
tation, as the measwre and sample of the 
love which is given to us by the communi- 








of Christ’s love is shown by the fact that 
he deliberately sacrificed his life for the 
church: and its purity by the fact that 
the object of the sacrifice was not his own 
immediate gratification, but ‘that he 
might sanctify and cleanse the church; 
that he might present it to himself a glo- 
rious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing.’ Lest any should think 
that the sacrifice of Christ is the measure 
and sample of the love we ought to exer- 
cise toward mankind at large, but is not 
the sort which is appropriate between the 
sexes, Paul expressly says, ‘ Husbands, 
love your wives, even as Christ loved the 
church,’—and then he goes on to define 
the love of Christ, in the words above 
quoted. Eph. 5: 25—27. From which 
we infer, that all sexual love, (as well as 
every other form of affection,) which seeks 
primarily its own pleasure, is spurious ; 
that true love in us as in Christ, whether 
sexual or general, is strong enough to en- 
counter death, and pure enough to seek 
with a single eye the holiness of its object. 

3. True love betweer the children of 
of God, is excited and developed by a mo- 
tive similar to that which produces ordin- 
ary family affection. ‘Every one that 
loveth him that begat, loveth him also 
that is begotten of him.’ 1Jno.5: 1. The 
exciting cause is not sexuality, or any 
other external quality, but the fact that 
the parties have one Father, and of 
course, one life. The sons and daughters 
of God must have even a stronger sense 
of their blood-relationship than ordinary 
brothers and sisters ; because the Spirit 
of the Father, by which they are begotten, 
is their abiding Comforter, always renew- 
ing their consciousness of unity with him 
and with each other. Marriage, in the 
world, requires a man to ‘leave father 
and mother and cleave unto his wife’— 
But the sons and daughters of God can 
never leave their Father and mother.— 
Of course the paramount sexual affection, 
required by the law of marriage, can have 
no place among them. They live as chil- 
dren with their Father forever, and the 
paramount affection of the household is 
not sexual, but brotherly love, an affec- 
tion that grows directly out of the com- 
mon relationship to the Father, and of 
course is as universal as that relationship, 
and as appropriate between male and 
made, as between male and female. This 
affection as it exists between the differ- 
ent sexes, is necessarily unlimited as to 
number. A brother may love ten sisters, 
or a sister ten brothers, according to the 
customs of the world. The exclusiveness 
of marriage does not enter the family cir- 
cle. But heaven is a family circle, and 
when we say that brotherly love is the 
paramount affection of that circle, we 
mean that it takes the place of suprem- 
acy which the matrimonial] affection oc- 
cupies in this world ; it is that by which 
the members of God’s family are brought 
into the’ closest possible union; that 
which controls and directs the sexual as 
well as"every other subordinate affection. 
For this reason there is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage in the resurrec- 








cation of the divine nature. The strength 


tion. Marriage makes of ‘train one flesh,’ 





NO. 8. 


but the brotherly love of heaven makes of 
all one spirit. The unity of all God’s 
family is described in Christ’s prayer, 
John 17: 21—23, as far more complete 
than any that earthly imaginations con- 
ceive of as existing in the conjugal rela- 
tion, It is the very same unity that ex- 
ists between the Father and the Son— 
the indwelling unity, life within life—‘ I 
in them, and thou in me.’ 

4. True love is eternal. It is the re- 
ciprocal affection of the sons and daugh- 
ters of Him whose life is eternal. It is love 
between souls, and souls redeemed are im- 
mortal. It cannot exist between those 
whose souls are dead. It is found only 
in the resurrection. ‘We are begotten 
by the resurrection of Christ, unto un- 
feigned love of the brethren,’ 1 Pet. 1. 3, 
22. Attachments which death can dis- 
solve must necessarily be of smal] account 
with those whose hearts are in heaven. 
Marriage binds only for this life. It is 
not therefore a cement of much value, to 
him who is building for eternity. ‘It 
remaineth, that they that have wives be 
{as to their affections,] as though they 
had none.’—‘ Let the dead bury their 
dead.’ The sons of God are called to the 
everlasting attachments of the resurrec- 
tion. 

It must be borne in mind, that the 
most potent antagonist of true love, is 
not open hatred, but false love. For this 
reason, we feel bound to bring into con- 
trast, the true love of the children of 
God, and the false love engendered by the 
marriage institutions of the world. As 
mere worldly moralists we might commend 
marriage ; for we believe the concentra- 
tion of affection which it encourages is 
incomparably better than the vascillating 
barrenness of the libertine and the co- 
qzette : but as spiritual moralists,—as 
expectants of the marriage supper of the 
Lamb, we must esteem and commend 
brotherly love as better than marriage. 





Subtlety of Evil. 


‘Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary 
the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour.” 1Pet. 5: 8. 


It is very evident to any one of faith 
and spiritual experience that there are 
devilish spirits hovering over people, put- 
ting poisonous venom into their thoughts, 
and thrusting false views of things into 
their mind, They watch for openings, and 
take advantage ot old habits to do us mis- 
chief. We know that Christ has con- 
quered the devil, and that he has power 
to disperse and drive away these subtle . 
enemies at his will, but probably he leaves 
us to combat with them in order to 
strengthen us, and educate us in the art . 
of successful warfare against imposition 
—that we may have fellowship with his 
struggles and victory. We are dealing 
with subtle enemies, and we must be 
watchful and vigilant against them. 
These spirits have no power except in 
darkness, if persons keep themselves in 
darkness and fog, and do uot let in the 
day-light of heaven, they will be exposed 
to their intrusions, Like bats and owls 
they work in darkness, but if daylight is 
let into the heart, the bats and owls will 





scatter. Imprudence is a fault that ex- 
poses us to the assaults of our enemy— 
imprudent listening to evil suggestions, 
and imprudent use of the tongue in con- 
fessing evil. In this respect, however, we 
learn wisdom by experience. But our final, 
effectual protection from evil spirits is in 
believing that the sagacity and power of 
God are superior to their subtlety and 
strength. In his wisdom and might we 
are more than conquerors. UH. A. N. 
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Hard to Please. 

Bible Communists are sometimes charged with 
narrow-mindedness and bigotry, by the latitudin- 
arian sort of people, who are in favor of the larg- 
est liberty of opinion and belief, without refer- 
ence to the conservative principles of the Bible.— 
So long as that book remains our standard, it will 
be difficult, perhaps impossible, to convince this 
sort of persons that the above charge‘is not well 
founded. Indeed, we are free to acknowledge, 
that if to have a firm and unwavering faith in 
God as a living, personal being who superintends 
all affairs—if to accept of the Bible as the book 
which contains the seeds of 2ll truth, and as 
worthy of our constant study—if to follow with 
a single eye the precepts of Christ—if to adopt 
the example of Paul, and make a hobby of the 
gospel of the cross of Christ—if to bring all new 
isms to the test uf the Bible and reason before 
swallowing them entire: if all this be bigotry, 
then Bible Communists are bigots. 

On the other hand, a still larger class of persons 
find fault with us for being too liberal and free- 
thinking ; and rather than undertake to convince 
them to the contrary, we will cunfess that if to 
have more reverence for the truth than for any 
sect or institution--if to refuse homage t» any 
creed, party or sect, for the simple reason that it 
is popular, or that the world has long acknowl- 
edged its claims—if to expect that the Lord will 
continue tu work miraculously in the earth, and 
fill it with new truths and institutions—if to an- 
ticipate the time as approaching when brotherly 
love shall take the place of selfishness, and sin 
and death be no more: if all this be radical and 
liberal, then Bible Communists are (and we trust 
will ever remain) radicals and liberals. 

When thus rejected, on the one hand, for Bible 
bigotry, and on the other hand, for liberalism, 
it is some consolation to know that we are there- 
by thrownintogood company. Paul, for instance, 
was noted in his day for ais freedom from popular 
doctrines, and old established customs and laws, 
and at the same time for his firm, persevering, 
tenacious, almost dogmatic adherence to the gos- 
pel he had received from Jesus Christ. ‘Though 
we, or an angel from heaven, ( he wrote to the 
Galatians, ) preachany other gospel unto you than 
that which we have preached unto you, let him 
be accursed.’ ‘The sincere followers of Paul will 
doubtlevs receive the same censure on account of 
their radicalism and bigotry that he has received. 

















Reform in Turkey. 

As might be expected, the power of the Allies 
in Turkey already begins to be felt in the inter- 
nal affairs of that country. According to the lat- 
est telegraphic dispatches, the Conferences recently 
held at Constantinople have agreed upon a meas- 
u.» of religious reform, mainly intended for the 
relief «f the Greek Christians in that country, 
of the most thorou;h and radical character, to 
which the Sultan has already given his adhesion. 
In an article on the subject the T'ribune states its 
provisions as follows: “ All religions are to be put 
upon a fuoting of equality; Christians are to be 
admitted to both the civil and military service ; 
a civil and criminal code is to be introduced ; the 
priesthood of the different denominations are to 
be deprived of the varied executive and judicial 
power they have heretofore exercised ; civil tri- 
bunals are to be established for the Christian 
subjects of the Porte; the provincial administra- 
tions are to be reformed; the revenue is to be 
raised by direct taxation and expended in accord- 
ance with a regular public budget.” The sweep- 
ing character of this reform will perhaps be better 
understood. when it is known that the priesthood 
of all non-Mussulman subjects exercise not only 
religious authority, but also all civil and judicial 
rale over their followers. Accordingly, the Pa- 
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gious head of the Greek Church, but the politi- 
cal ruler of the entire population, who pro- 
fess that faith, commonly estimated at eleven mil- 
lions of souls. In connection with his subordi- 
nate priesthood, he is the general administrator 
of all public affairs. 

Thus it will be seen, the entire political or- 
ganization of the Christians in Turkey is to be 
remodeled. The Tribune, however, thinks the 
attempt by the Allies to carry out these changes 
must result in the dissolution of the present Gov- 
ernment. 





Health of Women. 


The Journal of Medical Reform quotes the 
following passage from Miss Catharine Beecher’s 
‘ Letters to the People on Health and Happiness :’ 

“Of four hundred and fifty American matrons 
residing in ten States, in eight large cities and 
thirty country towns, whose cases were collected 
by gathering from each reporter accounts of ten 
married acquaintances of average health, one hun- 
dred and seven were reported well, and three 
hundred and forty-three 111; one hundred and 
eighty-eight being ‘ delicate or diseased,’ and one 
hundred and fifty-five ‘ habitual invalids.” Of two 
hundred and fifty-six others, reported from four 
large cities and twenty-one country towns, in nine 
States, whose cases are supposed to furnish fairer 
and more reliable data, thirty-one were well—the 
remainder being either in an indistinct condition 
of weak or precarious health, or positively within 
the grasp of some well defined organic or other 
disease. 

“T have nine married sisters and sisters-in-law, 
all of them either delicate or invalids, except two. 
I have fourteen married female cousins, and not 
one of them but is either delicate, often ailing or 
an invalid. In my wide circle of friend» and 
acquaintances, the same impression is made. In 
Boston, I can remember but one married female 
friend who is perfectly healthy. In Hartford, I 
can think of only one. In New IIaven, but one; 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., but one; in New York city, 
but one; in Cincinnati, but one; in Buffalo, 
Cleaveland, Chicago, Milwaukie, Detroit, those 
whom I have visited are either delicate or invalids. 
I am not able to recall in my immense circle of 
friends and acquaintances all over the Union, 
so many as ten married ladies born in this century 
and country, who are perfectly sound, healthy, 
and vigorous.” 

The above extract affords a startling glimpse at 
some of the evils which are found in connection 
with the system of marriage in ordinary society. 
Some may think the view taken an exaggerated 
one, but we are inclined to think that observation 
will cnly confirm it. Every one knows how rare 
it is to meet with a married lady who is really 
sound and healthy, and every one must also know 
that as a general rule narried women appear either 
weak and sickly, or ‘tired out,’ as the saying is— 
overburdened by care and labour. Sickness is the 
rule, and ruddy health the exception. 

But what are the causes of this deplorable state 
of things? and what is the remedy ? 

For one thing, society, or rather custom and the 
power of public opinion, shuts woman up in the 
house ; her peculiar province is within doors, em- 
ployed, either bent over her sewing the livelong 
day and perhaps a greater part of the night, or 
cooking, washing, ironing, over heated iron and 
steam, deprived of exercise in the open air. An 
additional cause is the expense of life in begetting 
and rearing children, to which all married women 
are exposed, and in many cases unwillingly. An- 
other, is the isolated spirit which the separation 
from their husbands and the male portion of so- 
ciety must produce—this separation growing out 
of the division of labor between man and woman. 
Our hope of escaping the evils described by Miss 
Beecher lies in uniting the labor of man and wo- 
man, giving woman an opportunity for manly 
labor and exercise in the open air, and in stopping 
that greatest drain on her life and vital energy,— 


involuntary propagation. 





The N. ¥- Evangelist on Socialism. 

The following sensible article is from the above 
named paper—a leading religious journal published 
in New York City. It is rare to meet with so 
charitable a view of ‘ Socialism’ by the religious 
press, and it is significant as indicating a growing 
interest in the public mind in the great subject 
of sccial reorganization. The last paragraph of 
the quotation is specially worthy of considera- 
tion. ‘Let’ (as the Evangelist suggests,) ‘ the 
social question be considered calmy, and by the 
highest light, that of Christianity, and it would 
soon cease to be ‘associated with infidelity and 
atheism :’ 

“Tt is not to be denied that most of the 
good people of this country have a horror of the 
very name of Socialism, which forbids a calm 
investigation. To their eyes it. looms up as a 
hideous monster, and can unly exist by preying 
on society. It is associated with infidelity and 
atheism, and with the worst’ revolutionary doc- 
trines, which aim at the destruction, rather than 





triarch of ‘Constantinople is not only the reli- 


the reconstruction of social order. 





“ All these odious charges may be true, and 
may oe a large amount of suspicion and 
hatred. The theories of Socialism may be crude, 
impracticable, the dreams of visionary enthusiasts 
—or the dark plotting of social destructives.— 
and yet all this does not alter the fact, that a 
vague hope of the reorganization of society has 
taken hold of many of the leading minds in 
Europe, and pervades the mass of the people in 
France and Germany. Thisisno proof of the ex- 
cellence or practicability of their theories, but at 
least it ought to entitle them to respectful treat- 
ment and a fair examination. A question s0 
immense is not to be settled by a scornful sneer, 
or by crying out that it is the mere spawn of in- 
fidelity. 

“Tt is easy to see how this question has risen 
up to such gigantic proportions in Europe. It 
is from the extreme misery of the poor popula- 
tion. In the heart of every European capital 
lies the great, black reality of Pauperism. No 
one who has not seen the poor of those cities can 
form any idea of the wretchedness in which they 
live. Even now we shudder to think of the 
misery which we have seen in London and Paris. 
Wandering through St. Giles at midnight, we 
have met thousands of poor wretches crawling 
forth from their kennels, and as the glare of the 
street lamps fell upon their haggard faces, they 
looked less like human beings than like demons 
made visible by the flames of hell. What is 
existence to men and women thus born to misery ? 
Can it be any happiness to live’? How can a 
mother look upon her offspring foredoomed to 
misery, without feeling an impulse to strangle 
them in their childhood? How can a brother 
look upon a sister, and think of her probable fate, 
without horror? * ° * * 

“Why should not the social question be con- 
sidered calmly, and by the highest light, that of 
Christianity ? Certainly, it is one of the greatest 
problems which now task the mind of the world. 
It is nothing less than the question, whether it is 
possible for mankind to be all happy—-or whether 
it is a fixed condition of humanity, that even in 
a well regulated society the greater number should 
be poor, and ignorant, and miserable. In Europe 
it is paramount to all political questions. A 
matter so vital is to be approached—not only 
with seriousness and candor, but with religious 
solemnity.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


EUROPE. 

The principal item of interest and attention in- 
Europe according to the last arrival, was the expect- 
ed Peace Conferences of the European Powers just 
about to take place at Paris. There was much spec- 
ulation afloat, and much anxiety felt in regard to 
the turn their deliberations might take. 

The Independence Belge, which has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most intelligent papers on 
the Continent, has the following ludicrous remark 
concerning the lately elected Speaker of the House 
of Representatives at Washington: ‘The new 
Speaker of the House is a black of Massachusetts 
who belongs, as his color sufficiently indicates, to 
the extreme party of abolitionism.” 

No news from the missing Pacific. 





MEXICO, 

A late arrival from this revolution-afflicted coun- 
try brings the news that the garrison of the Castle 
of San Juan has declared for an insurgent leader 
named Tamirez, and fired upon the city of Vera Cruz. 
After a contest of two or three days, a la Mezico, 
the Commandant of the Castle,either through scarcity 
of provisions or desertion of his men, or both, was 
obliged to surrender to the governor of the city. 

CONGRESS. 

The principle subject of attention before this 
body, is the rival claims of Whitfield and Gov. Reed- 
er, of Kansas, for aseat in the House. The majority 
of the Committee on Elections brought in a re- 
port in favor of Gov. Reeder. They presented an 
address setting forth the grounds of his claim, and 
recommended the passage of a resolution, authoriz- 
ing them to send for persons and papers with a view 
to a full examination of the case. The minority of 
the Committee of course reported adversely. The 
whole subject of the Kansas difficulty is now under- 
going a lengthy debate. 

CINCINNATI SLAVE CASE. 

The Slave Case at Cincinnati noticed in our third 
No. still continues to excite much interest. The 
particular feature that most attracts public atten- 
tion at the present time, is the conflict between the 
United States Court and the Ohio State Court§ for 
the right of jurisdiction. The manner in which the 
conflict was brought about is this: the slaves were 
first arrested by the United States Marshal under 
the Fugitive Slave act of 1850, on the claim of Mr. 
Gaines of Kentucky, that they were his property, 
and during their trial before the United States 
Commissioner Pendery, they were confined in Ham- 
ilton Jail for safe keeping, and subject to the Com- 
missioner’s orders. In the meantime the Grand Ju- 
ry of the county had found an indictment against 
the four adult slaves for the crime of murder, and a 
writ to this effect from the State Court was issued, 
and served upon the slaves while in the Sheriff's cus- 
tody. Onthe Commissoner ordering the Sheriff to 
deliver up the seven slaves to the Marshal, to receive 
the decision, the Sheriff refused to do so in the case 
of the four under arrest for murder ; and hereupon 
the case was brought -before the United States Dis- 


trict Court for decision by a writ of habeas corpus. 
While this decision was pending, the Commissioner 
issued his certificate for the return of the fugitives 
into Slavery. After the case was fully argued in 
the District Court, Judge Leavitt decided on Thurs- 
day (Feb. 28) that the custody of the parties be- 
longed of right to the Marshal, and not to the Sher- 
iff, that the arrest of the parties by the latter officer 
was illegal, and that the fugitives should be given 
over to the Marshal,’ which was accordingly done, 
and the whole seven were taken back into slavery, 
although the case of the three children was stil) 
pending before the Probate Court. 

It will be seen by this statement of facts, that the 
case involves the question whether a State writ can 
take a party out of the hands of United States officers ; 
especially in criminal cases. Judge Leavitt de- 
cided they could not until the disability existing by 
the prior arrest is removed; still the question is 
open for the decision of the higher courts. 

P. S.—Later intelligence states that after Judge 
Leavitt's decision, another writ for the arrest of the 
four slaves charged with the murder of the child, 
was issued, but the Sheriff returned that he was un- 
able to serve it, as the persons were beyond his reach. 
The matter came up before Judge Carter of the State 
Court, who pronounced his opinion as follows : 

**It struck the mind of this Court that after the 
issuing of the capias by the State Court, it was the 
duty of the United States Court in all ropriety, and 
even under the rules of comity, forthwith to have 
terminated their proceedings so far as the question 
of the negroes being fugitives from justice was con- 
cerned, and hand them over to answer for the crime 
committed in the mean time. To hold any other 
doctrine would be to say that fugitives from labor 
were irresponsible for crime. This would be entirely 
outrageous, to say the least of it.” 

The Judge then advised the Prosecuting Attorney 
to procure a requisition for the slaves from the Gov- 


erncr of Ohio. Thus the matter stands. 


ICE BREAK-UP IN THE MISSISSIPPI. 

The ice in the Mississippi has lately broken up, 
and produced a terrible destruction among the boats 
at St. Louis. We take the following paragraph from 
a graphic account of its doings, in the St Louis 
Democrat of Feb. 27 : 

‘* Another great disaster has befallen our city.— 
The long dreaded event of the breaking up of the 
ice, which for two months gorged the Mississippi and 
all its tributary streams, has come at last, and 
brought with it a destruction of our marine interests 
far transcending anything that was anticipated.— 
Twenty hours since our levee was crowded with 
steamers—now not a perfect hull remains. All have 
been swept down that lay opposite the central part 
of the city—crushed into a common ruin by the 
overwhelming masses of accumulated ice. Broken 
cables, chains with their links drawn to threads, a 
few shattered spars, alone remain to tell the story 
of stately vessels that were justly esteemed the 
pride of the Western waters.” 

AFFRAY AT WASHINGTON. 

The telegraph reports a disgraceful affray between 
two men, in the ladies parlor, at the National Hotel, 
Washington city. In the scuffle one of them drew a 
pistol and fired, but it fortunately did no injury. 
The interference of others stopped the melee. 

RIOT IN A SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE. 

The Southern papers give an account of a brutal 
riot of the College students in Columbia, South Car - 
olina. They made an attack with pistols, swords, 
clubs and bowie knives, on the city Police, their 
avowed object being to kill the Chief. The citizens 
were called out to aid the police, and after one or 
two serious skirmishes succeeded in overcoming them. 
At the latest accounts five military companies were 
under arms to keep the peace. Several were killed 
on both sides, 





ITEMS. 
—The Legislature of Rhode Island 


have lately passed a law allowing marriages in that 
State without previous publication of the bans.— 
The Tribune, in an article on the subject, considers 
it foolish and pernicious, inasmuch as it facilitates 
thoughtless and unsuitable marriages. 


—The whereabouts of Robert Schuyler 
continues to be a matter of uncertainty and news- 
paper gossip. The Wilmington Commercial has 
the following tit bit from a correspondent: ‘‘ By this 
morning’s package of German newspapers, published 
in my birth-place, I find a positive statement that 
Robert Schuyler lives in the little town of Brugge. 
in the principality of Rudolstadt, Germany.” 


—A National Dress Reform Associa- 
tion has lately been formed by a Convention at the 
Glen Haven Water Cure. The objects of the Asso- 
ciation, as declared in the Constitution, are, ‘ to in- 
duce a reform in woman’s dress, especially in long 
skirts, tight waists, and all styles and modes which 
are incompatible with good health, refined taste, 
simplicity, economy, and beauty.’ 

—A Telegraphic dispatch from Louis- 
ville, states that the Free State officers in Kansas. 
were sworn into office at Topeka, on the 4th inst. 

—A box of New Testaments in Turk- 
ish, that were to be shipped to Thessalonia, were re- 
cently sent from the Bible depot in Constantinople 
to the custom-house. As they were books, some 





copies had to be sent to the Government censor t 
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be examined before they could pass. They soon 
came back with the Government seal on the first 
blank leaf, authorizing their free circulation in 
Turkey. 

—The Greek Church of Turkey has 
been greatly alarmed in consequence of the pub- 
lication of a work by a former member, which 
exposes its awful corruption. 





Our ‘Contribution Box.’ 


A correspondent, writing from the Wallingford 
Commune discourses quite eloquently on the sub- 
ject of Woman’s Rights. “ Let the women (he says) 
come for ward, and propose business plans, as well as 
the men—let them manifest a practical sympathy 
in all the business affairs of the Community. I 
am certain that the men will heartily sustain 
them in such a progressive inovement. I am in 
favor of the mingling of the sexes in all depart- 
ments of business—that of finances not excepted. 
If ‘ it is not good for man to be alone’ in the shop 
and in the field; neither is it good for him to be 
alone on financial committees, &c.” 

A Putney contributor sends us a communica- 
tion, illustrating by the history of Balaam the 
principle, that God sometimes inspires wicked 
men to say and do his will, and carry out his 
purposes: “The words of Balaam to Balak, when 
he met him—‘ Have I now any power to say any 
thing? the word that God putteth in my mouth 
that shall I speak’—shows the influence that 
held him, in spite of himself, and that the hearts 
ef wicked men are in the hands of the Lord, and 
tat God can make use of them when he pleases, 
to fulfill his will. Balaam uttered a beautiful 
prophecy concerning Israel’s future prosperity, 
but he was found soon after among their enemies, 
aad slain in battle, being joined with Midian in 
warring against them, thus developing his true 
ooeracter.” ‘ 

‘ A National Chastisement :’ this article recapit- 
uiates the events recorded in tho three last chap- 
tems of Judges, but as it contains no new ideas, 
avd is without any pointed application, we think 
best not to publish it. 

G. C. writes us quite a radical essay on the 
@wtetical question—' Is it necessary to drink 
water or any other liquid while eating?’ We 
insert his communication entire, premising by 
the way, that the considerations he presents in 
favor of the negative side of the question seem to 
us worthy of the attention and careful delibera- 
tian of all: 

According to the statements of distinguished 
Physiologists, food should be masticated and 
swallowed without drink. As the salivary glands 
supply fluid to moisten the dry food, the use of 
tea, coffee, or any other fluid, is not demanded 
by nature’s laws while taking a meal. One seri- 
ous objection to ‘washing down’ the food with 
drink, is, the aliment is moistened, not with the 
saliva, but with the drink. This tends to induce 
disease, not only in the salivary organs, by leay- 
ing them in a state of comparative inactivity, but 
in the stomach, by the deficiency of the salivary 
stimulus. Another objection is, large quanti- 
ties of fluids, used as drinks, give undue disten- 
tion to the stomach, and lessen the energy of the 
gastric juice by its dilution, thus retarding diges- 
tion Again, drinks taken into the stomach, 
must be removed by absorption before the diges- 
tion of other articles is commenced. . [t is from 
habit rather than from thirst, that persons drink 
largely during meals, and as we are committed 
against the spirit and principality of habit, 
that of bolting our food, and then resorting to 
drink to wash it down, must shate the fate of 
others, 

Since learning some of the foregoing truths by 
painful experience, I find it comparatively easy to 
dispense with drinks at my meals. I am sat- 
istied, too that there is vastly mofe gustatory 
pleasure in eating with that moderation that will 
secure the codperation of the salivary glands, and 
so moisten the food with its natural fluid, than in 
the ‘ bolting and washing down’ process, as though 
the main object was to get as large a quantity in- 
to the stomach as possible, in the shortest space 
of time. 

I am thankful for the discovery of truth on all 
subjects, recognizing, as I do, that it is Christ 
alone that can lead us into all truth. Without 
his spirit of love to give vitality to truth, it can 
be of but little worth to the soul. By first be- 
lieving on Christ and receiving his life into the 
center of our bodies as the true solvent. we have 
the foundation for growth in the life of the 
resurrection. 

The following scrap, which has found its way 
into our § Box,’ we give for the benefit of those 
who aspire to become edifying writers, which we 
hope is true of all the friends of the Circular. 

Every one should seck in learning to write ac- 
ceptably, first, a good spirit that wants expres- 
sion, and then true taste and a nice discriminating 
judgment. He should be chaste and hvely in his 
communications, and, at the same time, avoid ego- 
tism and childishness. Young writers generally 
fall into both these evils—resulting, probably in 
some measure, from an over-estimate of their own 
abilities, and from a too high appreciation of the 
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to the party or sect with which they may be con- 
nected. Paul exhorts the Philippians—t Whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things :’-—and we may add, wriTe on these things. 
Language which accords with heavenly taste, and 
which is pleasing to God, will also suit the high- 
est and best taste in the world. One of the first 
things to be sought in writing, is clearness— 
tra It is better to clearly express a 
little than to otherwise write a great deal. And 
let every writer carefully criticise from time to time 
his own productions, and so correct his errors. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Wepnespay Eveninc Meetine.—We have giv- 
en considerable attention in this series of meetings 
to the dissection and criticism of false love, and 
it was suggested that the ground was pretty well 
cleared now for the study of constructive princi- 
ples, to inquire what are God’s principles of love, 
the principles of edification and organization.— 
The love of the world, that is called natural, and 
passes as the common experience of mankind, is a 
centrifugal, disorganizing principle, because it 
works individually ; and our object is to introduce 
organization in love, snd take it out of that het- 
erogeneous and isolated sphere in which it oper- 
ates in the world, and make it operate in unity. 
The question arises, what are the conditions of 
that organization? How shall our affections and 
passions be made to favor unity instead of separa- 
tion? The truth seems to be, that there are 
two forms of love which take precedence of ama- 
tiveness, and which are necessary to regulate 
and organize it. And these are, first, the love of 
God, love of spiritual truth, that which is invisi- 
ble, which addresses itself to the spiritual life, to 
the eternal in man. That is the primary love, 
which takes precedence of all others. Then, sec- 
ondly, 1s philadelphia, or bruther-and-sisterly 
love—the love of God’s children, a universal, per- 
vading love. That takes precedence of all inferior 
forms of love. And, thirdly, comes in the sexual 
affection, which approaches nearer to a specialty 
than the other two. If love proceeds in that or- 
der, it will promote unity with God and cach 
other. If the loves that are superior are allowed 
to have their proper influence, they will organize 
and regulate the inferior, and make it serve so- 
ciety. The love that is fashionable in the world, 
and results in marriage, docs not take into ac- 
count either of these two superior forms of love, 
but sets itself up as the superior affection, the 
one that must have its way whether orno. Peo- 
ple say it is natural to fall in love, and it is of no 
use to say anything about any other course of 
things; but it is our business, as rational beings, 
and not creatures of impulse, to inquire what is 
the truth, let what the world call nature act as it 
may. The doctrines of this natural love are em- 
bodied in the popular love songs, and let any one 
study them if he would know what miserable 
idolatry and infatuation it is. Take the Boston 
Melodeon, for instance, and run over the songs. 
Did heathen ever worship more blindly than 
the lover who sings to his mistress, 


‘‘ Thou, thou, reignest in this bosom, 
There, there, hast thou ‘thy throne, 

Thou, thou, knowest that I love thee, 
Am I not fondly thine own ?” 


And what heart that has ever known the love of 
Christ, but revolts at the state of affsction ex- 
pressed in the following song :— 


‘* She’s all my fancy painted her, 
She’s lovely, she’s divine, 

But her heart it is another’s, 
She never can be mine. 

Yet lov’d I as man never lov’d, 
A love without decay, 

Oh! my heart, my heart is breaking, 
For the love of Alice Grey. 

Oh! my heart, my heart is breaking, 
For the love of Alice Grey.” 


If this idolatrous love is natural, then all the 
misery it leads tois natural. The end of the 
natural course of pission is well expressed in 
such songs as ‘ Love nut, ‘The dream is past,’ 
‘The last link is broken, &., &e. After some 
conversation, of which the above is the substance, 
the article on True Love in the Spiritual Moral- 
ist (see 1st page) was read, and received with 
much approbation. We feel encouraged in re- 
spect to social improvement. 


A visitor has expressed his interest in the dis- 
cussion of Wednesday evening as follows: 

«The Lord must occupy the first place in our 
hearts, and then we are sure to be right in all 
our relations to one another. The well-being, 
indeed the very existence of the Community, de- 
mands that this standard be rigidly adhered to, 
Like the starry system, beautiful in its order, 
each member must be centripetal, thereby draw- 





affairs which concern them personally, or relate 


ing all others outside of him around cne common 


centre; and so ali are made to partake of the 
great fountain of life. From this we may form 
some idea of the right working of spiritual life in 
Community. Like the heavenly bodies, each one 
is kept in his proper place, only by yielding him- 
self to a superior attraction—the satellite to the 
planet, the planet to the star, and the star to the 
common centre—which may represent the as- 
cending fellowship. In setting the Lord always 
before our face, (which we do indirectly by seek- 
ing improving associates,) all are kept harmoni- 
ously revolving around Him as our common cen- 
tre; and special attractions, as in the case of the 
starry system, instead of disorganizing, contrib- 
ute to make up one compact, uniform movement, 
where each member is so necessary in his place, 
that a single displacement, however trifling, 
would derange the whole.” 

Tue Brste Game.—Many say they never re- 
viewed the Bible with more interest than in the 
present course of reading. The father who has read 
it twenty times, and the boy who is now conduc- 
ted through it the secund time, both find it the 
same fresh, novel history. We have reached the 
second book of Samuel, which, by the way, would 
more properly be called the book cf David, as the 
good Samuel was buried in Ramah years since.— 
‘The persons seem more real to me than ever be- 
fore,’ says one of the girls, ‘more like characters 
that actually lived.’ ‘Do you get in love with 
Dayid?’ asks her father. ‘ Yes,’ she says; and 
truly, if David was a man after God’s own heart, 
he was also a man to be loved by all who read 
about him—so generous and tender, so brave and 
valiant. In all the lists of chivalry, there is no 
hero to compare with him. He was a warrior, a 
poet, musician and lover—but outshining, and 
shining through all these splendors of his char- 
acter, he was an enthusiast for God. How beau- 
tifully his Psalms correspond with our impres- 
sions of him from his history—sealing the genu- 
ineness of both writings. ‘ But David told lies,’ 
says one of ourjuvenile moralists.’ ‘ Yes, it appears 
so. ‘And God did not punish him for it.’ ‘Ah! 
we don’t know. David hada good deal of trouble 
in his life. God did not pass over his sins. We 
know more about the value of truth than he did. 
David used lies to defend himself against wrong, 
as he used the sword and spear. We are taught 
better ways of resisting evil than with either 
kind of weapons.’ 

Supper in THE Pari.or.—Note from R.S. D.— 
This evening, March lst, 1 partook of supper in 
the parlor, and a blessed ordinance I found it— 
attended as it was bv the whole family, old and 
young. It was so expressive, I thought, of the 
unity of the Church. It seemed to be a model of 
the ‘ Lord’s Supper’—far transcending what 1s so 
called in the Churches. There was solemnity 
enough to give it depth, while it was combined 
with a degree of spiritual freedom that relieved 
it of all embarassment. I felt the sanctifying 
presence of Him in whose name we were all as- 
sembled together as brethren of the same house- 
hold of faith. Our brethren of the Primitive 
Church also smiled upon us, I felt conscious. The 
opening hymn burst upon me with a charming ef- 
fect, and gave a key note to the whole, making 
melody, it seemed, in all hearts; circulating hea- 
venly love, as the elements that formed the repast 
were handed around. I left myseat fully persua- 
ded that it was the most edifying method of tak- 
ing our meals, and the pattern that is to super- 
sede entirely the present fashion. 

FrnancraL.—It appears from the Book-keeper’s 
report, that the cash avails of the Association’s 
industry for the year ending January Ist, 1856, 
was somewhat over $8,000. This includes only 
the profits on articles produced and sold, and not 
the amount produced for our own consumption, or 
labor expended in improvements on the domain, 
With the growing enterprise, love of work, and 
brotherly organization, that is seen among us, we 
think the Community may be regarded henceforth 
as a self-supporting family. 

Arrivats.— G. Cragin from New York city, 
whither matters of business called him a few 
weeks since—he has also during his absence 
visited the Wallingford Community and the 
frieuds in Newark; T. L. Pitt, from a four 
weeks’ absence, spent in selling silk and in mak- 
ing observations for the benefit of the Lorticultu- 
ral interests of the Community. These arrivals 
bring in all our absentees, with a single exception. 
Our census is at present 180. Received a visit 
from a fainily, who proposed themselves as candi- 
dates for admission. They were familiar with 
our published writings, and though not. expected 
at present, had informed us by letter of their wish 
to become members. We thought their move was 





premature, and ‘ their entering in unto us’ not in 
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the order that is desirable, but were willing to 
consider their proposal, In the meantime howey- 
er, before any action taken on our part, they had 
concluded to withdraw it, having been here two 
days, and become more acquainted with our prac- 
tical life. They said they left not with any unfa- 
vorable impression of the Community: on the 
contrary, they respected us more than before, but 
they did not feel prepared for so great a change 
in their manner of living: they preferred, particu- 
larly the wife, tu live in friendship with us out- 
side. There is nothing suits us better than the 
utmost deliberation un the part of those attract- 
ed toward us. 

Departurrs.—S. R. Leonard, our editorial and 
printing associate, for the Putney Commune. 
where he is expected to rema:n for a few months ; 
G. Kellogg, for the same destination ; P. A. Sib-- 
ley, to visit her relatives in Prescott, Mass. 





(Several persons having expressed a wish that the following 
might find a place in the Circular, we make room for itin the 
present number :]} 


Phrenological Examination of J. H. N., by 
L. N. Fowler. 


REPORTED FEB. 27, 1856, by w. a. B. 

In order to correctly estimate the mind of any in- 
dividual it is important that we recognize the con- 
dition and quality of the body. For as is the physi- 
ology of the body so is the phrenclogy of the brain ; 
and as is the condition of the brain so also is the 
mind. Some persons have a poor make-up of the 
body, and they are likely to have a coarse soul.— 
Some persons have finer souls than others; 80 also 
some have larger souls than others. 


The physiology of this man denotes that he has 
naturally a strong constitution. but he has injured 
it. He is naturally a worker; and for a few years 
past has been a great thinker—rather too much so 
for his own good. The tendency of his system goes 
to his brain—too much so. There is not that bal- 
ance between the body and brain that there should 
be. He is characterized by the following pecu- 
liarities : F 

1. He is very firm, determined, persevering, set, 
almost willful. Whatever he knows to be right he 
adheres to through all degrees of difficulty and dan- 
ger: he does not budge at all from the position he 
has once deliberately taken. He is not a man of so 
much willfulness and stubbornness as some, because 
the base of his brain is not large enough to overbal- 
ance the other parts. 

2. He has independence of mind. He thinks for 
himself—relies on his own judgment—is full enough 
inclined to his own opinion; and surrounds himself 
with an atmosphere that is not easily intruded 
upon. He has not what might be called pride but 
independence of mind, 

3. The third feature of his mind is to give a cause 
for everything. He isa great hand to inquire out 
the reason of things—he goes back and searches out 
the first causes. He has more of a disposition to 
think than to observe. His reflective faculties are 
developed at the expense of his perceptives. 

His memory of the ordinary circumstances of life is 
rather poor. His ability to entertain company is 
rather poor. He wants some discussion, some im- 
portant principle under consideration, in order to 
call out his mind fully. His mind goes a great way 
to get material to think about. He is a sound man. 
I do not know whether he isa learned man. He is 
aman of considerable strength of mind. He also 
has high moral qualities. He is not so believing— 
not so devotional—as some. 


He is domestic—not inclined to ‘ go out into so- 
ciety,’ as itis termed. Not disposed, however, to 
make many friends—has his few particular friends 
—not so cozy and entertaining in the social circle 
asmany persons. He is fond of children, and of 
every thing young and interesting. Not wanting 
in the amative faculty, but his reason ought to con- 
tro] all these faculties. It is strong enough to do so, 

He is more interested in facts connected with phi- 
losophy than in facts disconnected from philosophy 
—more interested in science connected with philoso- 
phy than in simple science. 

He is not a man of many words unless fully aroused 
by opposition. His thoughts are not burdened with 
words, but rather his words are burdened with 
thoughts. He isin the habit of talking just as he 
thinks--not much of a hypocrite—-wishes every 
thing to pass for what it is, good or bad—tells peo- 
ple, if any thing, what he thinks—is not mealy- 
mouthed in his words. 

He is capable of being very sarcastic, and of saying 
much in a little—if in argument with a man who 
advances a foolish idea, he is capable of making it 
appear very foolish. 

He is more of an inventor than a mechanic. He 
understands the Jaws and principles of mechanism 
better than he can apply them. His success in 
mechanics is based on his understanding the princ’- 
ples of mechanism. 

He came to be a member of this Community from 
principle. He first thought it out—investigated the 
whole subject. He did not come here. because he 





loved so many, or wished to surround himself with 
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go many friends,—but because he has satisfied him- 
self that this is the best way to arrange society. 

He has not so much of the religious principle as 
some,—-his philanthropy proceeds more from a bene- 
volent and philosophical principle. His religion is his 
philosophy, and his philosophy his religion—his reli- 
gion is not based on feelings and impulses. 

He wight fight for peace—think likely he would : 
not a quarrélsome man, however. 

His large causality and large conscientiousness 
renders him sometimes rigid in his investigations 
and criticisms. 


A Timely Word, 

While passing through a period of 
temptation lately, in which I was op- 
pressed with evil thoughts of myself and 
a feeling of general dejection, there was 
one day given to me in answer to prayer, 
a passage of Scripture which has often 
proved food te my spirit since. 1t was 
Paul’s address to Timothy: ‘I put thee 
in remembrance that thou stir up the 
gift of God which is in thee, by the put- 
ting on of my hands. For God has not 
given us the spirit of fear, but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind, Be 
not thou therefore ashamed of the tes- 
timony of our Lord, nor of me his pris- 
oner, but be thou partaker of the afflic- 
tions of the gospel,’ &c. 

The idea here is, first, a practical ex- 
hortation, telling what to do, which is just 
the thing that one wants to know when 
in distress. We do not at such times 
care for speculations and abstractions, 
the soul cries out for something to do.— 
And here it is, ‘Sri up the gift of God 
which is in thee” But how do I know 
Ihave any gift? What is the gift of 
God ? Paul proceeds to tell: ‘ For God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear, but 
of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind. Good news. Just the things of 
all others that my heart wants, and that 
I feel the most deficient in. Then this 
dark-browed fear and anxiety are not from 
God ; but hisgift is the opposite, the spirit 
of power and of love and a sound miad.— 
And these things are in me by the ‘ put- 
ting on of hands’—by the preaching of 
that word of faith through which I was 
called to a confession of Christ. I be- 
lieve in the reality of the gift, and will 
seek for means to stir it up. The apostle 
proceeds to give a clue to the manner of 
doing this, in what follows: ‘ Be not 
thou therefore ashamed of the testimony 
of our Lord, nor of me his prisoner, but 
be thou partaker of the afflictions of the 
gospel.’ Let your heart turn to the source 
through which you first received faith, 
and be not ashamed of God’s instrument. 
Seek service and partnership with him 
in the afflictions of the gospel. In sus- 
taining and helping him, you will help 
yourself in all good things, and realize 
the presence ot God’s gift of ‘ power, and 
of love, and of asound mind.’ ad 








A Word for Scoffers. 

Some who scoff at the Bible make use 
of Gen. 3: 21, to ridicule the idea of 
God’s making clothes for Adam: ‘ Unto 
Adam also and to his wife did the Lord 
God make coats of skins, and clothed 
them.’ But these same persons would 
probably admit that Solomon built the 
temple. At least, they would not object 
to the idea as applied to some modern 
builder, whose wisdom had planned, and 
whose energy had controlled the execu- 
tion, of an edifice in our day, although 
his own hands had not struck a blow in 
its erection, And why is it not literally as 
true, when his mind has controlled and 


guided a thousand hands in carrying out 
his design, as though his own two hands 
had done it? To make other minds 
comprehend his mind, and so carry out 
his thought into execution, is greater than 
to execute it himself. 

In this view of it, the text in question 
shows us God’s intimate relations with 
men ; his power to impart wisdom to the 
understanding, and skill to the hand. It 
is another evidence of his nearness and 
care of us; and instead of calling up the 
cold sneer, it is better calculated to kin- 
dle a warm glow in our hearts, It is 
thought that he who assists, and induces 
his fellow-men to help themselves, is a 
greater benefactor than he who only be- 
stows alms freely—inasmuch as the for- 
mer is of more lasting benefit. And 
without doubt it produces more lively 
gratitude, fur it arouses a man’s more 
noble faculties. And thus every text, 
and every act that tends to make us rea- 
lize ‘ Christ our wisdom,’ has an effect to 
exalt us in him, to increase our faith and 
love, and harden us to the fear of evil.— 
The idea may be rather narrowing to 
egotism, curtailing a man’s self-esteem. 
Yet it is truly enlarging to the heart, im- 
parting unto usall true glory, in the reve- 
lation of our partnership with Christ, 
and making us in the dispensation of his 
grace, the honored instruments of his 
bounty. 


Verona, N. Y. H.N. L. 





Introspective Reflection. 
EXTRACT FROM A MEMBER’S JOURNAL. 


Upon awaking this morning I found the 
first fruit of my heart going out in prayer 
and thanksgiving to God. This day is 
the 50th anniversary of my life, and my 
heart swells with thankfulness to God 
for his goodness to me in the past. In 
looking over the few seeming short years 
of 1ay life, (though more in number than 
I expected to live,) I find that the good- 
ness and mercy of the Lord has followed 
me all the days of my life. Many of the 
friends of my youth have fallen around 
me, while I have been spared and made 
partaker of the inheritance of the saints 
in light. Many have been the hair 
breadth escapes I have had when it would 
seem that if the providence of God had 
not interfered I surely should have fallen. 
And when the enemy has pressed me hard 
with trials and spiritual difficulties which 
were ready to swallow me up, then a kind 
father’s care has been manifested, and 
deliverance came, for which I desire to 
praise him. This day has opened rich to 
my vision ; instead of death appearing to 
me as inevitable, the resurrection arises 
before me as the lot of my inheritance. 
That open door has been set before me, 
and I have seemed to pass its threshold, 
where faith lays hold of eternal life. Of 
late I have been shown more clearly the 
seeds of corruption that have been prey- 
ing upon my vitals, and God has enabled 
me by faith to apply the remedy. The 
morning star is arising which to me is a 
sure harbinger of eternal day, and I feel 
assured that my years in God will be 
clad with the vigor and buoyancy of 
youth. This has been a day of days to 
me, the soul-cheering prospect there is 
before me ravishes my heart and enkin- 
dles new fires of devotion within me. I 
pray for the ability to forget the past 
and by faith to gaze upon my inheritance 
until transposed into the same image of 
Christ. To be like him is the strongest 
desire of my heart. W. H. P. 





A Fearless Boy.—A vessel was over- 
taken by a terrific hurricane in the middle of 
the Atlantic. After every effort had been 
made to weather the storm, the captain gave 
the startling anouncement that the ship was 
on her beam ends, and could not be righted, 





and that death was certain. 


“ Not at all, sir! not at all, sir!”? exclaimed 
a sailor boy, “‘God will save us yet.” 

‘*¢ Why do you think so 7” asked the captain 
with great astonishment. 

‘* Because, sir, at this moment they are pray- 
ing under the bethel flag in the city of Glas- 
gow, for all sailors in distress, and us among 
the rest; and God will hear their prayers— 
now see if he don’t.” 

The captain, an old weather-beaten tar, ex- 
claimed, with the tears running down his 
cheeks, ‘‘God grant that their prayers may 
be heard in our behalf, my little preacher.” 

At that moment a wave struck the ship and 
righted her. A simultaneous shout of gratitude 
and praise, louder than the storm, went up to 
God. A few days after the ship rode safely 
into New York harbor.— Exchange. 





Changes in the Earth’s Surface.-=-No. 2, 
EARTHQUAKES. 

Ta our first article we noticed the wonderful 
efivets of voleanic action in producing changes 
in the euperficies of the earth; but it will be 
seen from the following statement of facts, 
that the changes effected by carthquakes, 
though less imposing, perhaps, are as great, if 
not greater, than those produced by volcanic 
eruptions, inasmuch as they operate over a 
much larger extent of territory. Iudeed, they 
often accompany each other, so that it is hard 
to distinguish between their effects. 

An earthquake occurred so lately as 1835, 
in Chili, South America, the shock of which 
was felt to a great distance. Vessels navigat- 
ing the Pacific felt it with considerable force 
one hundred miles from the coast ; and the is- 
land of Juan Fernandez, over four hundred 
miles distant, was shaken violently and devas- 
tated by a great wave. Conception, Talcahu- 
ano, Chillan, and other towns were thrown 
down. In the bay of Conception, the sea re- 
tired, leaving vessels aground, even those ly- 
ing in seven fathoms water, and then returned 
again, but not to its former level. The whole 
coast was raised permanently some three feet, 
and in sowe places more. The island of Santa 
Maria, which lies about 25 miles southwest of 
Conception, and is seven miles long and two 
broad, was elevated from cight to ten feet, and 
the sea every where around the island was 
made shallower to an equal depth. The south- 
ern port of the island was nearly destroyed. 
The earth was not quict for three days after the 
great shock, and more than 300 shocks were 
counted between the 20th of February and the 
4th of March. The volcanic chain of the 
Chilian Andes, 150 miles in length, was ina 
state of unusual activity, both during the shocks 
and for sometime preceding and after the con- 
vulsion, one of them throwing out lava. 

Another most destructive earthquake oceur- 
red on this same coast in Noy. 1822, produc- 
ing similar effects to the first mentioned. The 
shock was felt simultaneously throughout a 
space of 1200 miles from north to south.— 
Several towns were greatly injured, and the 
whole coast of Central Chili, was raised some 
four feet. The water course of a mill, at a dis- 
tance of about a mile from the sea, gained a fall 
of fourteen inches, in little more than one hund- 
red yards ; from which it was inferred that the 
rise in some parts of the inland country was 
much more than on the sea coast. Shocks 
were felt very often—sometimes two a day, for 
nearly a year. The amount of land perma- 
nently raised above the level of the sea was 
estimated at fifty-seven cubic miles in bulk, 
which would be sufficient to form a conical 
mountain two miles high, (or about as high as 
Mount Ktna,) with a circumference of nearly 
thirty-three miles. Or, according to another 
estimate, it was more,than equal to 100,000 
pyramids of the size of the Great Pyramid of 
Egypt. 

An earthquake occured at Cutch, in the del- 
ta of the Iudus, Hindostan, in June 1819, 
which was felt over an area having a radius of 
1000 miles. The eastern and almost deserted 
channel was depressed from four to twelve feet 
so that ‘a part of the inland navigation of that 
country, which had been closed for centuries, 
became again practicable.’ The fort and vil- 
lage of Sindree, on this arni of the Indus, and 





the contiguous country sank. down so that the 


lasted nearly four years. 





tops of the houses were alone to be seen above 
the water, and the sea flowed in through the 
channel of the river so rapidly, that in a few 


{hours a tract of land, 2,000 square miles in 


area, was converted into an inland sea, or la- 
goon. A few miles north of Sindree, a sec- 
tion of land upwards of fifty miles in length 
from east to west, and supposed to be some 
sixteen miles wide, was elevated ten feet above 
the former level of the delta. 

A noted earthquake occurred in our own 
country in 1811-12, at the same time that the 
towns of La Guayra and Caraccas in South A- 
merica were destroyed. The shocks were felt 
in South Carolina and in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, between the mouth of the Ohio and St. 
Francis. This earthquake was distinguished 
by the changes it produced in the face of the 
country, and from the reputed fact, that it is 
‘one of the few examples on record of the in- 
cessant quaking of the ground for several suc- 
cessive months far from any volcano.’ Large 
lakes of twenty miles in extent were formed in 
the course of an hour, and others were drained. 
The grave-yard at New Madrid was precipita- 
ted into the Mississippi, and the ground where- 
on the town is built, and the river bank for fif- 
teen miles above, it is stated, sank eight feet 
below their former level. A tract of land 
west of New Madrid, now called ‘the sunk 
country,’ and said to extend along the course 
of the White Water and its tributaries for a 
distance of between 70 and 80 miles from 
north to south, and 30 miles east and west. 
was permanently submerged. In 1846, Lyelt 
saw many full-grown trees standing leafless 
near its borders, the bottoms of their trunks 
several feet under water. Many chasms, fis- 
sures, and ‘ sink holes,’ were also formed, that 
nearly half a century has not yet sufficed to 
fill up. 

The earthquake of 1783 in Calabria, Italy, 
It was not more re- 
markable for duration or violence, or for the 
changes it effected in the earth’s surface, than 
many other earthquakes that have occurred 
within the last century; but as Calabria was 
visited both during and after the convulsions by 


} scientific men who have described them and 


their effects cireumstantially, it has attracted 
great attention The most of Southern Italy 
as far north as Naples, was disturbed, and a 
great part of the island of Sicily ; but the re- 
gion over which the shocks were most violent 
and alarming, did not generally exeeed 500 
square miles in area. All the towns and vill- 
ages within a space of 22 miles in every direc- 
tion from Oppido were destroyed, and a grea‘- 
er part of this destruction was effected in two 
minutes during the first shock. The surface of 
the country often heaved like the billows of the 
sea, during the convulsions, and the newer 
strata at the foot of the Apenniaes was detached 
from the granite of the mountain, so as to leave 
a great chasm, and causing land-slips which oc- 
casioned disputes as to whom the land belonged. 
Many land-slips also occurred in the valleys by 
which several lakes were formed and the courses 
of some rivers changed. In some places the 
earth opened and returned again to its place, 
swallowing up houses and persons. In Canamaria 
‘ four farm-houses, several oil-stores, and some 
spacious dwelling houses were so completely en- 
gulfed in one chasm, that not a vestige was af- 
terwards discernible.’ Many of the fissures 
and chasms formed were very remarkable.— 
In the district of Plaisano, a ravine was opened 
nearly a mile long, 105 feet broad, and 30 feet 
deep, and two gulfs caused, one three fourths of 
a mile long, 150 feet broad, and about one hwn- 
dred feet deep, and another nearly a quarter of 
a mile long, 30 feet in breadth, and no less 
than 225 feet deep. Parts of the country 
convulsed were permanently elevated and a 
part depressed below its former level. The 
number of inhabitants who perished during 
this earthquake is estimated at forty thousand , 
and about twenty thousand more died by epi 

demics occasioned in one way and another by 
the earthquake. Many of those who perishe:! 
were buried alive, and might probably have 
been saved, had there been help to have duy 
them cut of the ruins. 
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